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PRE 

To Predicate. v. n. To affirm or fpcak. 

It were a prefumption to think, that any thing in any 
created nature can bear any perfect refemblance of the inconi - 
prehenfible perfection of the divine nature, very being itfelf 
not predicating univocally touching him and any created 
being. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Predicate. n. f [preedicatum, Lat.j That which is affirmed 
of the fubject; as man is rational. 

The predicate is that which is affirmed or denied of the 
fubje£t. JVatts's Logick. 

Predica'tion. n. f [ypresdicatio, Lat. from predicate.'] Affir¬ 
mation concerning any thing. 

I>et us reafon from them as well as we can ; they are only 
about identical predications and influence. Locke. 

To PREDI'CT. v. a. [ presdiftus , Lat. predire , Fr.] To fore¬ 
tell ; to forefhow. 

He is always inveighing againft fuch unequal diftributions; 
nor does he ever ceafe to preditl publick ruins, till his private 
are repaired. Government of the Tongue. 

Predi'ction. 72 . f [prtsdidlio, Lat. prediction, Fr. from pre¬ 
dict.] Prophefy ; declaration of fomething future. 

Thele prediftions 

Ate to the world in general, as to Caffar. Shaiefp. 

The predictions of cold and long winters, hot and dry 
fummers, are good to be known. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

How foon hath thy prediction, feer bleft ! 

Meafur’d this transient world the race of time, 

Till time ft and fix’d. Milton's Par. Loji, h. xii. 

In Chrift they all meet with an invincible evidence, as if 
they were not predictions, but after-relations j and the penmen 
of them not prophets but evangelifts. South's Sermons. 

He, who prophefy’d the beft, 

Approves the judgment to the reft; 

He’d rather choofe, that I fliould die. 

Than his prediction prove a lie. Swift’s Mifcel. 

Predictor. «./. [from predict.] Foreteller. 

Whether he has not been the caufe of this poor man’s 
death, as well as the predictor , may be difputed. Swift. 

Predige'stion. n.f [pres and digcflion. J Digeftion too foon 
performed. 

Predigcf.ion, or hafty digeftion, fills the body full of cru¬ 
dities and feeds of difeafes. Bacon's EJJ'ays. 

To Predispo'se. v. a. [pres and difpofe.] To adapt previously 
to any certain purpofe. 

Vegetable productions require heat of the fun, to predifpofe 
and excite the earth and the feeds. Burnet. 

Unlefs nature be predifpofed to friendfhip by its own pro- 
penfity, no arts of obligation fhall be able to abate the fecret 
hatreds of fome perfons towards others. South’s Sermons. 

Predisposition, n.f. [pres and difpofition.] Previous adapta¬ 
tion to any certain purpofe. 

It was conceived to proceed from a malignity in the con- 
ftitution of the air, gathered by th e predifpofitions of feafons. 

Bacon's Henry VIL 

Tunes and airs have in themfelves fome affinity with the 
affeClions ; fo as it is no marvel if they alter the fpirits, confi- 
dering that tunes have a predifpofition to the motion of the 
fpirits. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

External accidents are often the occafional caufe of the 
king’s evil; but they fuppofc a prcdifpofitio>2 of tkc body. 

IVifeman's Surgery. 

Predominance. \n.f [pres and dominn, Lat.] Prevalence; 

Predominancy. J luperiority; afcendency; fuperior in¬ 
fluence. 

We make guilty of our difafters, the fun, the moon and 
the liars, as if we were knaves, thieves and treacherous by 
fpherical predominance. Shaiefp. King Lear. 

An inflammation confifts only of a/anguineous affluxion, or 
elfe is denominablc from other humours, according to the 
predominancy of melancholy, phlegm or choler. Brown. 

In human bodies, there is an incefTant warfare amongft the 
humours for predominancy. Howe?,s Vocal Forefl. 

The true caule of the Pharifc-es difbelief of Chrift’s doc¬ 
trine, was the predominance of their covetoufhefs and ambi¬ 
tion over their will. South’s Sermons. 

The feveral rays therefore in that white light do retain their 
colorific qualities, by which thofe of any fort, whenever they 
become more copious than the reft, do, by their excels 
and predominance , caufe their proper colour to appear. 

Newton. 

Predominant, adj. [predominant , Fr. pres and dominor. J 
Prevalent; fupremc in influence ; afeendent. 

Miferable were the condition of that church, the weighty 
affairs whereof fhould be ordered by thofe deliberations, 
wherein fuch an humour as this were predominant. Hooker. 

Foul fubornation is predominant, 

And equity exil’d your highnefs’ land. Shaiefp. 

It is a planet, that will ftrikq 

Where’tis predominant •, and’tis powerful. Shaiefp. 

Thofe helps were overweighed by divers things that made 
againft him, and were predominant in the king’s mind. 

Bacon. 
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Whether the fun, predominant in heav’n, 

Rife on the earth ; or earth rife on the fun. m 

I could fhew you feveral pieces, where the beauties of tW 
kind are fo predominant, that you could never be able to JI 
or underftand them. „ ™ 

To Predominate *>. «. [predeminer, Fr. pres and dorim 
Lat.] 1 o prevail; to be aicendent; to be fupreme in 
fluence. in ' 

So much did love t’ her executed lord 
Predominate in this fair lady’s heart. Daniil 

The gods formed womens fouls out of tliefe principles' 
which compofe feveral kinds of animals; and their goodV 
bad difpofition arifes, according as fuch and fuch principles 
predominate in their conftitutions. Adlfon- 

The rays, rc-fledcd leaf! obliquely, may predominate over 
the reft, (o much as to caufe a heap of fuch particles to ap¬ 
pear very intenfely of their colour. Newton’s Optieii 

Where judgment is at a lofs to determine the choice of a 
lady who has l'everal lovers, fancy may the more allowably 
predominate. C/<vnW 

To Pre'elect. v. a. [pra and elcCt.] To chufe by previous 
decree. 

Preeminence. n. f. [preeminence, Fr. pres and eminence. 
It is fometimes written, to avoid the junction of ec, p r( h(. 
minence .] 

1. Superiority of excellence. 

I plead for the preeminence of epick poetry. Dryden. 

Let profit have the preeminence of honour in the end of 
poetry; pleafure, though but the fecond in degree, is the 
firft in favour. Dryden. 

The preeminence of chriftianity to any other religious 
fcheme which preceded it, appears from this, chat the moft 
eminent among the Pagan philofophers declaimed many of 
thofe fuperftitiouu follies which are condemned by revealed 
religion. Addifon. 

2. Precedence ; priority of place. 

His lance brought him captives to the triumph of Artefia’s 
beauty, fuch, as though Artefia be amongft the faired, yet 
in that company were to have the preeminence. Sidney. 

He toucheth it as a fpecial preeminence of Junias and An- 
dronicus, that in chriftianity they were his ancients. 

Hooker, 

I do invert you jointly with my power. 

Preeminence, and all the large eftcdls 
That troop with majefty. Shaiefp. Ki/igLear. 

The Englifh defired no preeminence, but offered equality 
both in liberty and privilege, and in capacity of offices and 
employments. Hayward. 

Am I diftinguifh’d from you but by toils, 

Superior toils, and heavier weight of cares ! 

Painful preeminence. Addifon's Cato. 

3. Superiority of power or influence. 

That which ftandeth on record, hath preeminence above that 
which paffeth from hand to hand, and hath no pens but the 
tongues, no book but the ears of men. Hooker. 

Beyond the equator, the Southern point of the needle is 
fovereign, and the North fubmits his preeminence. Brown. 

Preeminent, adj. [preeminent, Fr. pra and eminent.] Excel¬ 
lent above others. 

Tell how came I here ? by fome great maker 
In goodnefs and in pow’r preeminent. Milton. 

We claim a proper intereft above others, in the preeminent 
rights of the houfhold of faith. Sprat’s Senhons. 

Preemption, n.f [praemptio, Lat.] The right of purcha- 
fing before another. 

Certain perfons, in the reigns of king Edward VI. and 
queen Mary, fought to make ufe of this preemption, but crofted 
in the profecution, or defeated in their expectation, gave it 
over. Carew. 

To PREENGA'GE. v. a. [pra and engage.] To engage by 
precedent ties or contracts. 

The world has the unhappy advantage of preengaging out 
paffions, at a time when we have not reflection enough to 
look beyond the inllrumcnt to the hand whofe direction it 
obeys. Rogers's Sermons. 

To Cipfeus by his friends his fuit he mov’d, 

But he was preengag'd by former ties. Dryden. 

Not only made an inftrument; , 

But preengaged without my own confent. Dryden. 

Preenga'gement. n.f. [from preengage.] Precedent o i- 
gation. 

My preengagements to other themes were not unknown ^ 
thofe for whom I was to write. ^ .j 

The opinions, fuited to their refpeaive tempers, wu 
make way to their affent, in fpite of accidental preengag 

Men arc apt to think, that thofe obediences they P J 
God fhall, like a preengagement, difannull all after-con 
made by guilt. 

As far as opportunity and former pXndjhip- 
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To Preen, v. a. [priinen, Dutch, to drefs or prank up.] To 
trim the feathers of birds, to enable them to glide more eafily 
through the air : for this ufe nature has furnilhed them with 
two peculiar glands, which fecrete an undtuous matter into a 
perforated oil bag, but of which the bird, onoccafion, draws 
it with its bill. Bailey. 

To Preesta'blisH. •O. a. [pra and eflablijh.] To fettle 
beforehand. 

Preesta'blishment. n. f. [from preeflablifh.] Settlement 
beforehand. 

To Preexi'st. v. a. [pra and exiflo, Lat.j To exift be¬ 
forehand. 

If thy preexijling foul 

Was form’d at firft with myriads more. 

It did through all the mighty poets roll. Dryden. 

Preexi'stence. n.f. [prccxjlence, Fr. from preexjl.j Ex- 
iftcnce beforehand; cxiltence of the foul before its union with 
the body. 

Wifdom declares her antiquity and prcexijlcncc to all the 
works of this earth. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

As Simonides has expofed the vicious part of women, from 
the dodtrine of preexijlence ; fome of the ancient philofophers 
have fatyrized the vicious part of the human fpecies, from a 
notion of the foul’s poftexiftence. Addifon. 

Pre existent, adj. [prccxijlent, Fr. pra and cxijlent.] Ex- 
iftent beforehand ; preceding in exiftence. 

Artificial things could not be from eternity, becaufe they 
fuppofe man, by whofe art they were made, precxijhmt to 
them ; the workman muft be before the work. Burnet. 

Blind to former, as to future fate, 

What mortal knows his preexijlent ftate ? Pope. 

If this preexijlent eternity is not compatible with a fuc- 
ceflive duration, then fome being, though infinitely above our 
finite comprehenfions, muft have had an identical, invariable 
continuance from all eternity, which being is no other than 
God. Bentley's Sermons. 

PRE'FACE. n.f. [preface, Fr. prafatio, Lat.] Something 
fpoken introductory to the main defign; introdudtion; fome¬ 
thing proemial. 

This fuperficial tale 

Is but a preface to her worthy praife. Shaiefp. 

Sir Thomas More betrayed his depth of judgment in 
ftate affairs in his Utopia, than which, in the opinion of 
Budaeus in a preface before it, our age hath not feen a tiring 
more deep. Peacham of Poetry. 

Heav’n’s high beheft no preface needs; 

Sufficient that thy pray’rs are heard, and death 

Defeated of his feizure. Miltons Par. Loji, b. xi. 

To Pre'face. v. n. [prefari, Lat.] To lay fomething intro- 
dudtory. 

Before I enter upon the particular parts of her character, 
it is neceflary to preface , that file is the only child of a de- 
crepid father. Spectator, N« 449. 

To Pre face. v. a. 

1. To introduce by fomething proemial. 

Thou art rafh. 

And muft he prefac’d into government. Southern. 

2 . To face; to cover. A ludicrous fenfe. 

I love to wear cloaths that are flufli, 

Not prefacing old rags with plufh. Cleaveland. 

Pre'facer. n.f. [from preface.] The writer of a> preface. 

If there be not a tolerable line in all thefe fix, the prefacer 
gave me no occafion to write better. Dryden. 

Pre'fatory. adj. [from preface.] Introductory. 

If this propofition, whofoever will be laved, be reftrained 
only to thofe to whom it was intended, the chriftians, then 
the anathema reaches not the heathens, who had never heard 
of Chrift : after all, I am far from blaming even that prefa¬ 
tory addition to the creed. Dryden. 

Pre-fect. n.f. [prafef/us, Lat.j Governor; commander. 

He is much 

The bejter foldier, having been a tribune, 

Prefect, lieutenant, pnetor in the war. Benj. Johnfon. 

It was the cuftom in the Roman empire, for the prefers 
and vice-roys of diftant provinces to tranfmit a relation of 
every thing remarkable in their adminiftration. Addifon. 

Prefecture, n.f. [prefedture, Fr. prafeilura, Lat.] Com¬ 
mand ; office of government. 

I 0 PREFE'R. v. a. [preferer, Fr. prafero , Lat.] 

1 • *1 o regard more than another. 

With brotherly love, in honour prefer one another. Ro. 

2 . With above before the thing poltponed. 

If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth ; if I prefer not Jcrufalem above my chief 

„ , , Pfalm cxxxvii. 6. 

3- W ith beferre. 

He that cometh after me, is preferred before me; for he 
was before me. Jo. i. 15. 

It may worthily feem unto you a moft fhameful tiling to 
have preferedun infamous peace before a moft juft war. Knolles. 

O fpirit, tliat dort prefer 

Before all temples th’ upright heart. Milton. 
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4. With to. 

Would he rather leave this frantick feene* 

And trees and beafts prefer to courts and men. Prior. 

5. To advance ; to exalt ; to raife. 

By the recommendation of the earl of Dunbar, he was 
prefer'd to the biflioprick of Coventry and Litchfield. Clhrend. 

He fpake, and to her hand prefer el the bowl. Pope. 

6. To offer loleinnly ; to propofe publickly; to exhibit. 

They flatly difavouch 
To yield him more obedience or fupport ; 

And as t’ a perjur’d duke of Lancafier, 

Their cartel of defiance they prefer. Daniel\ 

I, when my foul began to faint, 

My vows and prayers to thee prefer’d ; 

The lord my pafflonate complaint. 

Even from his holy temple, heard. Sandys. 

Prefer a bill againft all kings and parliaments fmee the 
conqueft; and if that won’t do, challenge the crown and 
the two houfes. Collier on Duelling . 

Take care. 

Left thou prefer fo rafh a pray’r; 

Nor vainly hope the queen of love 

Will e’er thy fav’rite’s charms improve. Prior. 

Every perfon within the church or commonwealth may 
prefer an accufation, that the delinquent may fuffer condign 
punifhment. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Pre'ferable. adj. [preferable, Fr. from prefer.~\ Eligible be¬ 
fore fomething elfe. With to commonly before the thing re- 
fufed. 

The ftronger ties we have to an unalterable purfuit of hap- 
pinefs, which is greateft good, the more are we free from 
any neceflary compliance with our defire, fet upon any par¬ 
ticular, and then appearing preferable good, till we have duly 
examined it. Locke* 

Though it be incumbent oil parents to provide for their 
children, yet this debt to their children does not quite cancel 
the fcore due to their parents; but only is made by nature 
preferable to it. Locke. 

Almoft every man in our nation is a politician, and hath a 
fcheme of his own, which he thinks preferable to that of any 
other. Addijon's Freeholder. 

Even in fuch a ftate as this, the pleafures of virtue would 
be fuperior to thofe of vice, and juftly preferable. Atterb. 

Pre'ferable ness. adj. [from preferable. ] The ftate of being 
preferable. 

Pre'ferably. adv. [from preferable.] In preference 5 in fuch 
a manner as to prefer one thing to another. 

How came he to chufe a comick preferably to the tragick 
poets ; or how comes he to chufe Plautus preferably to Te- 
rence - Dennis. 

Preference, n.f. [preference, Fr. from prefer.] 

1. The a£t of prefering; eftimation of one thing above an¬ 
other ; election of one rather than another. 

It gives as much due to good works, as is confiftent with 
the grace of the gofpel; it gives as much preference to divine 
grace, as is confiftent with the precepts of the gofpel. Sprat. 

Leave the criticks on either fide, to contend about the pre¬ 
ference due to this or that fort of poetry. Dryden. 

We find in ourfelves a power to begin or forbear feveral 
actions of our minds and motions of our bodies, barely by a 
thought or preference of the mind, ordering the doino-, or not 
doing fuch a particular a&ion. ° Locke. 

The feveral mufical inftruments in the hands of the Apollo’s j 
Mufes and Fauns, might give light to the difputc for preference 
between the ancient and modern mufick. Addifon. 

A fecret pleafure touch’d Athena’s foul 
To fee the preference due to facred a<*e 
Regarded. 0 p g y s q,^ 

2. Wrth to before the thing poftponed. 

This paffes with his foft admirers, and gives him the pre- 
fereneetoN^. ZJr^w. 

It directs one, mpreference to, or with negleft of tile other 
and thereby cither the continuation or change becomes vo- 

,.»L„ 

I fhall give an account of fome of thofe appropriate and 
difcnminating notices wherein the human bodv differs and 
hath preference above the moft perfect brutal nature. Ha c 

4. With before. 

Herein is evident the vifiblc domination between the hu¬ 
man nature, and its preference before it. //_/ 

5. With over. 

The knowledge of things alone gives a value to our rea- 
other SS ’ 3nd t re J erence to one man’s knowledge over an- 

Prefe'rment. n.f [horn prefer.] 

1. Advancement to a higher ftation. 

I’ll move the king 

To any fhapeof thy preferment, fuch 

Asthou’lt defire Cymb dine. 

If you hear of that blind traitor. 

Preferment falls on him that cuts him off". Shaie/i> 
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